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FOLSOM URGES STRONGER EDUCATION SYSTEM 


A strengthened system of education is a primary national need, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare Marion B. Folsom declared last night at the opening session of the 
AASA St. Louis convention. 





The Cabinet member, 1958 recipient of a Golden Key award (picture on page 2), warned 
the public school administrators that the struggle for good schools is not a “push-button 
war", in which a single act of sacrifice or expenditure will solve the problems of educa- 
tion. It is an inescapable conclusion, Folsom said, that to obtain the type and number of 
educated people needed, a larger proportion of America's resources -- of dollars and time 
and attention and effort -- must be devoted to education. 





The national interest requires that steps be taken to reduce the "tragic" loss of able 
manpower reflected in the fact that annually some 200,000 of this nation's brightest stu- 
dents fail to go to college, Folsom said, adding: “It is vital to national strength that 
we improve both the quality and quantity of scientific instruction in our schools, not just 
for prospective scientists, but for all the youth who must live in the incredible age of 
the atom. It is of immediate importance to America's place in the world that we inject new 
@:::: into the teaching of modern foreign languages, which are now so necessary in effective 





nternational relations. We need to strengthen teaching in all the basic academic subjects. 


"I know of no group more anxious and willing to renair the shortcomings of education 
than educational leaders themselves. In my association with leading teachers and adminis- 
trators, I do not find them to be entrenched defenders of current practices but rather, 
many of them are energetic and open-minded advocates of steps to strengthen and improve 
their schools. I find them at least as anxious as lay citizens to restore quality educa- 
tion, hard academic work and discipline where they are lacking. I find them more aware 


than lay citizens of the need to reassess our educational practices in the light of changing 
needs." 





Turning to the teacher shortage, Folsom said one of the biggest steps toward a solu- 
tion to it would be.establishment of a “truly professional career salary." He pointed out 
that the solution lies more in the direction of retaining more of the capable teachers who 
are already trained. He cited a recent NEA study to show that last year's rate of teacher 
turnover was about 9 per celt. This means, he said, that there is a 100 per cent turnover 
every 11 years. Folsom reminded that finding fault with the schools has become a "somewhat 
popular national pastime" and suggested that Americans, instead, give proper public respect 
to the teaching profession--a "key one in our society." 








SHOW CARD 





Today, 4 p.m., Channel 4, (KWK-TV)--Debut of the CBS Great Challenge series--"Education 
for What?" The issues will be presented by Harrison Brown, Cal Tech. Other leading 
educators include four college presidents: Wallace Sterling, Stanford, the Rev. 
Theodore Hesburgh, Notre Dame, James L. Morrill, Minnesota, and Harold Taylor, Sarah 
Lawrence. By special arrangement, a simultaneous telecast of the show will be shown 

in Room B, Kiel Auditorium. 
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GOLDEN KEY AWARD 


To Marion B. Folsom: 









"Significant contribution to 
national welfare..." 


To Lila Windsor, McRae, Ga.; 
his former teacher: 





"A lifetime of dedicated 
teaching..." 


Third annual Golden Key Awards which 
recognize the influence of the teacher in 
Shaping the careers of America's leaders... 





OUTMODED SCHOOL DISTRICTS, A “FALSE LUXURY” 


This is not time for the perpetuation of outmoded, inefficient, weak school districts. 





So the AASA Commission on School District Reorganization will report today during a 
press conference preview of its complete study on the subject which is slated for June 
publication. The 15-page progress report. "The Point of Beginning...", unveiled today, 
frankly states: 





“Permitting such districts to thwart the efforts of people who want good schools and are 
earnestly striving to have good schools; permitting such districts to perpetuate meager, 
barren educational programs at a time when the need for highly developed skills, understand- 
ing, and ability is so great, is a false luxury this country cannot now afford. Reorganiza- 
tion of school districts is an imperative national need." 





The nine Commission members ask "Where do we stand?" During the past 25 years, the 
number of local districts has declined from 127,244 in 1931-32 to an estimated less than 
50,000 in 1957-58. - But there are still too many districts that can't provide good programs 
for the children they are expected to serve. For example: 





} only about 1 district out of every 8 is large enough to employ as many as 40 teachers. 
} More than 3 out of every 4 districts employ 10 teachers or less. 

} More than half of all the districts in the country operate elementary schools only. 

} There are thousands of districts that operate no schools at sk 


There is general agreement among students of school administration that a school dis- 
trict should be large enough to employ at least 40 teachers and enroll 1,200 pupils in 
Grades 1 through 12. The "too small" school district, the Commission said, cannot offer: 





Advanced courses or accelerated programs that challenge gifted pupils and develop 
their full potential; Remedial work that corrects deficiencies and helps slow 
learners over difficult places; Course offerings to meet the special interests an 
to develop the unique abilities that can be expected in a school serving children 
from every segment of colmunity life. 











































NEA SCHOOL BILL ON ITS WAY 


Details of the NEA legislative program designed to solve the Nation's problems of 
financing elementary and secondary schools were revealed here yesterday by Dr. James L. 

\ McCaskill, Assistant Executive Secretary for State and Federal Relations. At the same time, 

N Dr. William G. Carr, NEA Executive Secretary, released a blueprint of the program in Wash- 
ington. Legislation embodying the NEA proposals was introduced in Congress Feb. 19 by 
Senator James E. Murray and Representative Lee Metcalf of Montana. 





McCaskill told convention delegates that the proposal calls for Congress to allot to 
the States for distribution to local school districts an amount equal to at least $25 per 
school-age child, rising over a period of four years to at least $100 per child, to be used 
either for construction and basic instructional equipment or for supplementing the salaries 
of teachers in public elementary and secondary schools. 





If legislation embodying the NEA proposal were enacted by Congress, allotments of $25 
per child of school age (5-17 years) would be available for the school year 1958-59. The 
allotments would increase to $50 in 1959-60, to $75 in 1960-61, and to $100 in 1961-62. 

The total allocation for the Continental United States would be approximately $1 billion in 
1958-59 and increase to $4.5 billion in 1961-62. 





Both Carr and McCaskill said it might be reasonable to assume that the federal funds 
received by the States would be expended in about the same ratio between salaries of 
instructional staff members and classroom construction as the State and local school systems 
now are expending for operations and capital outlay. On this assumption, 65 per cent of the 
funds allocated to state education agencies would be expended to increase teachers’ salaries, 
30 per cent would be spent for classroom construction and 5 per cent would be spent for 
basic instructional equipment. 





By this yardstick, school construction expenditures for the four-year period would 
total $3.303 billion. This amount would finance the building of 83,000 classrooms at a cost 
of $40,000 each. These classrooms added to the present rate of classroom construction 
would be sufficient to eliminate the existing backlog of urgently needed classrooms and also 

@: the fall of 1962 to have under construction a substantial number of classrooms to help 





reduce the average class size to a more desirable level. 


A total of $551 million could be provided for basic instructional equipment during the 
first four years of the program. These funds would go a long way toward providing teachers 
with the classroom equipment that they need--items such as microscopes, photo-electric cells 
and audio-visual equipment. 





On the assumption that 65 per cent of the federal funds allocated to the States would 
be used to improve teachers’ salaries, the funds spent for this purpose in 1961-62 would 
provide an average increase of about $2,000 (a $500 annual increase for each of four years) 
per teacher: over the average salary that teachers would be paid from state and local funds. 
The NEA Research Division estimates that the average of the salaries currently (1957-58) 
being paid to classroom teachers is about $4,500 annually. 





WELL HERE WE GO... 


From left to right, AASA 
President Philip J. Hickey and 
Mrs. Hickey welcome to St. 
Louis Mrs. Finis E. Engleman 
and her husband, AASA Execu- 
tive Secretary. Both Mrs. 
Hickey and Mrs. Engleman were 
school teachers at the time 
they met their prospective 
husbands--who were school 
superintendents. 





Here are some of the things the jury had to say about the 1958 School Building 
Architectural Exhibit. The junior high school is claiming a place in the sun. 
Plans shown at the St. Louis exhibit are not scaled down senior high schools. 
The concept of the junior high school program is reflected in design. The jur 
was disturbed over the tendency toward high schools that are too big, and sug- 
gested that schools with enrollments of 3,000 or even more would not have been 
necessary if a long-range plan of securing sites and locating buildings had 
been developed and carefully followed. 














David Botter, Assistant Managing Editor of Look Magazine, this morning formally intro- 
duced a timely, new book, "School Photojournalism" at a National School Public Relations 
Association breakfast. The guide to "telling your school story in pictures" was prepared for 
NSPRA by the editors and professional photographers of Look. Botter said he would bet that 
if as much effort had gone over the years into interpreting physics as into interpreting 
beauty queens through photographs, there would have been less “yapping" about a critical 
shortage of physicists. 





Taking the "country" out of Johnny is a growing problem of big city school administrators 
whose urban institutions are drawing more and more rural students. The AASA 1958 Yearbook 
reports that from 1950 through 1955, a yearly average of 1.6 million persons moved from farms 
to non farm areas. Statistics also show that 30 million persons move to a different house 
each year. The AASA book contends that moving about creates insecurity, particularly for 
persons migrating from rural to urban areas. A place for these problems should be found in 
school curriculums, the book warns. Cincinnati already has made a start on an orientation 
program for newcomers. 








"Satellites, Schools & Survival", the half-hour television film report on the vital 
problems and prospects of public schools which delegates saw in the assembly hall last night, 
will be distributed free to local TV stations by state education associatlons in all 48 
States, and the territories. The new documentary film produced by the Press and Radio Divi- 
sion of NEA in cooperation with affiliated state associations will have its nationwide 
premiere on more than 200 local television stations on the weekend of March 1-2. 





BRAIN POWER BATTLE 


The March Reader's Digest will feature two articles contrasting Soviet education with 
one top-flight American school in San Francisco. In the article "Russia Rings the School 
Bell", John Gunther reports on the 6-day-a-week teaching factories he saw. So much homework 
is assigned, he says, that a state medical group, worried about eyestrain, urged the load be 
reduced. In “Three Cheers for George Washington High!", Miss Frances V. Rummell tells about 
a school whose pupils win both the top grades in their State, and far more than their share 
of athletic championships. 








This is a special AASA Convention Daily edition of EDUCATION U.S.A. to help you 
take home a brief summary for use in your community and with your staff. Beginning 
March 4, EDUCATION U.S.A. will be published in Washington each Tuesday and 
sent by airmail to reach your desk by Wednesday. Further information is given in 
the masthead below. 
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